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TO THE PLANET JUPITER. 


BY THE REV. GRORGE CROLY. 
I looked on thee, Jove, till my gaze 
Sank, smote from the pomp of thy blaze; 
For in heaven, from the sunset’s red throne 
To the zenith—thy rival was none. 
From thy orb rushed a torrent of light, 
‘That made the stars dim in thy sight, 
And the half-risen moon seemed to die, 
And to leave thee the realm of the sky. 


I luoked on the ocean’s broad breast— 
The purple was pale in the west; 

But down shot thy long silver spire, 

And the waves were like arrows of fire. 

1 turned from the infinite main, 

And thy light was the light of the plain, 
‘T’was the beacon that blazed on the hill:— 
Thou wert proud, pure, magnificent still. 
A cloud spread its wing over heaven: 

By the shaft of thy splendor twas riven, 
And f saw thy bright front through it shine 
Like a God from the depth of his shrine. 
But, planet of glory and awe, 

It was not thy lustre I saw, 

For my soul was absorbed in the night 
When last I gazed on thy light. 

I thought of the hand I had held, 

Of the heart by that suft hand revealed, 
Of the eye fixed with mine on thy beam, 
And the world was forgot in my dream, 
Flame on then, thou king of the sky, 

For thy brightness is joy to my eye; 

For this hour thou art beaming above 


' The home of my wife and my love. 








+ ————_ ——____] 
SELECT TALES. 
From the Forget Me Not. 


THE ZANTEOTE LOVERS.* 

Who that has once witnessed, can ever 
forget, the scenes presented by the vin- 
tage in the Ionian islands, and, shove all, in 
the island of Zante? The girls, of classic 
beauty, their turbans doffed and their black 
tresses wreathed with the luxuriant currant 
leaves—the handsome youths assistin 
them in their labour—the flower crownahe 
barefooted children—and the few scattered 
English soldiers, with their bright appoint- 
ments glistening through the rich foliage— 
form altogether a scene more lively and 
More interesting than in this sober, matter- 
of-fact country can well be imagined. 

“ My life,’’ said Zurelli, the fairest of the 
Zanteote maidens, to her lover, Gerasimo, 
as seated within view of the sea, they were 
Testing after the toils of the day. “you 
seem not so happy as usual: and see, added 
she, taking the coronal from her head, 
“‘these leaves are faded with the scorching 
heat of the noontide sun; while the clouds 
-_ 

* The circumstances related in the fol- 
lowing article occurred at Zante, duri 
the government of the write’s father. 
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that are rising above us threaten ‘to shut | 
out even the first night star from our view. 
Surely,” she continued, “this is emble- 
matic of you. Your brow is clouded and| 
your smile is’overcast—look round love, 
and let the light of that smile shine upon 
me asit was wont.” 

Gerasimo answered not, but put his En- 
glish key-bugle to his lips, and played seve- 
ral beautiful airs.—He ceased, and gazed 
with an expression of sadness on the coun- 
tenance of his companion. At length he 
spoke. 

**Zurelli,” said he, with emphasis, “I 
have formed a scheme.” 

“*Well, dearest,” she replied, smiling, 
*¢ what is it?”? 

He again took up his bugle and played 
an English march upon it. 

_ ‘I know it! I know it!” exclaimed the 
girl, starting up, and standing before her 
lover, with a wild look and flushed cheek, 
“I have seen you lately practising upon 
your instrument with that English soldier, 
and now you would join his restless, wan- 
dering band as a minstrel, and go with these 
strangers from me and from your country.” 

**No love,” rejoined Gerasimo, kissing 
the brow of his betrothed—<‘ we will not/ 
part; we will go to England together.” 

“And why?” said Zurelli, calmly. 
** Wherefore would you leave your quiet, 
delightful home, your cottage, and the 
flowers which you were rearing to bloom 
at our bridal, for a foreign land?” 

** Because,”’ answered Gerasimo, “ 1 am 
tired of this inglorious ease. I would see 
the world, and see it too with you, Zurelli.” 

“ But,” said the maiden “ my mother! — 
you have none to leave behind. Had she 
other children to comfort her in her soli- 


The high-spirited Gerasimo acted as a 
spokesman. “Our colonel, replied he, 
with a scornful smile, ‘* bade us say that the 
band of the —th regiment is yours while 
quartered in the Ionian islands, but the in- 
struments belong to the regiment; there- 
fore we have not brought them.” 

“Slave!” muttered General L-——, 
venting his spleen on the speaker for lack 
of the colonel’s pr ; 

“* Slave!” exclaimedGerasimo, his prod 
southern blood rushing into his dark cheek, 
**to whom are you speaking?” 

“To you, varlet,” contemptuously re- 
torted the haughty general. 

“Repeat that at your peril,” cried the 
exasperated Gerasimo ia his native jan- 
guage, at the same time snatching a mus- 
ket from the hands of a sentry, and pre- 
senting it at Gen. L He was in- 
stantly seized by the guards—his offence in 
the British army being punished by the 
martial law with death. He was put hand- 
cuffed, into the barge, in which the band 
silently and sadly re-embarked for Zante; 
and the moment they landed, the unhappy 
offender was conveyed to the prison be- 
longing to the English troops in that island. 

And where now was Zurelli?—1in the so- 
litude of her own chamber, lighted solely 
by the pale lamp of heaven, the only sound 
that reached her ear, the dashing of the 
bright sea upon the shore, her melancholy 
restless thoughts her only companions. 

“ Zurelli!’? said a voice beneath the 
casement. 

“Hush Ruvina!’”’ ay responded Zu- 
relli, bending from the lattice, “ my mo- 
ther sleeps.” 

“Come then fora moment to me,” re- 
joined Ruvina in a hurried tone; and Zu- 











tude, I would not repine; but .” She 
paused and wept over her lover’s shoulder. 

“Your mother is not old, dearest,” re- 
sumed Gerasimo, in a soothing tone, “‘in a 
short time we will return.” 

In spite of Zurelli’s tears and entreaties 
he joined an English regiment then quar- 
tered at Zante, as a performer on the key- 
bugle. I think I see him now beneath the 
windows of the government house, with his 
bright scarlet turban and shining tinselled 
vest. Gerasimo was the best performer 
on his instrument in the band of the —th 
regiment. 

One evening the governor-general of the 
islands, who resided on the opposite shore, 
having a large party to dinner, sent a mes- 
senger to Zante, desiring that the band to 
which Gerasimo belonged would immedi- 
ately go over to his house for the entertain- 
ment of his guests. ‘The colonel of the re- 
giment, who also had friends, returned for 
answer, that the band was already engaged. 
Gen. L » in a transport of rage, again 
sent word that the men were all under his 
command, and be insisted on their instant 
obedience to his orders. They accordingly 
embarked, but without their instruments. 

** Well,” said Gen. » stepping into 
his balcony, and looking down upon the 
mute party assembled before his house, 

















“ why do ye not play?” 


relli went down to her friend under the 
porch of the cottage. The moon shone 
directly on the face of Ruvina: her features 
were pale and agitated. 

* Gerasimo !—where is he?” exclaimed 
Zerulli, her thoughts instantly recurring to 
her absent loverand connecting her friend’s 
agitation with something unknown that 
might have befallenhim. Thus it is when 
woman loves—every thought, every fear, 
reverts to him in whom her soul is wrap- 
ped. : 

“He isin prison,” answered Ruvina. 

“In prison!” cried Zurelli, with a wild 
augh. : 

** Ay,” replied Ruvina; “that English 
general who would have taken you with 
him last year to ithica, has done this.” 

Zurelli darted into the house, and enter- 
ed the chamber of her mother. She still 
slept. Her daughter deliberately trimmed 
the lamp which burned by the bed-side, 
unfolded her crimson turban, and shrouded 
her dark tresses in it. She threw her long 
mantle over her shoulders, passed Ruvina 
with swift and noiseless foot, and hurried 
tothe prison. The English sentries 
with silent and steady steps before the 
gates; both started as the Zantcote girl 
stood before them. 

** Where is he?” inquired she in a wild 
tone, The soldiers hesitated; but within 
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the gates stood an English officer. The | 
were thrown open; the officer bec- 
oned to Zurelli, and she followed him to 
the inner entrance of the prison. The door 
creaked on itshinges. Her conductor led 
the way up a narrow stone staircase, while 
the maiden followed, unconsciously, with 
rapid and silent footfalls. At the head of 
the staircase was another door; this too was 
pened; they entered an apartment, and 
there was the daring spirited Gerasimo. 

The Greek girl advanced with hurrying 
step, and perceived that he slept. She 
looked vacantly around and observed that 
her guide had retired to the other end of 
the apartment. She knelt down and touch- | 
ed the manacles of her lover; she shudder- | 
ed, and Gerasimo awoke. 
the rattling of his chains roused Zurelli 
from her stupor. 

**Gerasimo,” said she. -‘* Zurelli! he 
replied, in a tone of deep despair, and, co- 
vering his face with his iron-bound hands, 
he sobbed audibly. She rose and hurried 
towards the English officer; she knew little 
of his language, but grief, even when 
voiceless, is expressive. She knelt to him, 
and pointing to her lover, said in English, 
«© Will you ask?” The officer shook his 
head, sorrowfully intimating that nothing 
could be done. 

Zurclli rose and walked towards the 
door: she stood for a moment gazing at 
her lover, then darted down the staircase, 








He moved, and || story. 


by the officer who had granted Zurelli ad- 
mittance to his prison, and under the gene- 
rous auspices of their friend, Colonel F**y, 
the nuptial ceremonies of the happy pair 
were speedily consummated. 





From the New Monthly Magasine. 
A GREEK WEDDING. 


It was the residence of the bride and 
her family—and the “ bringing out,” or 
procession to that of the bridegroom had 
not yet commenced. The house was of 
that neither good nor bad description 
which at Athens gives rank amongst the 
first of the bourgeoisie. A dislocated stone 
staircase conducted externally to the first 
It was crowded with visiters and 
performers in the ceremonial. An uncea- 
sing tumult, half between the clashing and 
jingling of cymbals, and the rough rolling 
of a sort of drum or tamborine, by way of 
prelude to the Epithalamium, with now 
and then an intervening nasal hoop, pre- 
pared the nerves and imagination of the 
guests for the approaching festivity. The 
performers were few, but strenuous and 
effective. It was with difficulty a word 
could be distinguished or heard. I was 
now conducted, after bustling with con- 
siderable difficulty through the crowd, by 
the stone staircase, to the principal cham- 
ber. The bride was seated in the centre, 





through the high prison gates, and stop- 
ped not till she reached her home. 
° * * * . 


On the Ist of August, 18—, there was an 
unusual bustle in the island of Zante. Sol- 
diers were hurrying to and fro, with their 
bayonets gleaming in the sunshine; drums 
were muffling, and a guard of six grena- 
diers was seen marching, with muskets re- 
versed, towards the prison. Presently the 
dead march was heard from within the 
gates, and Gerasimo was led forth from his 
cell to look upon his country and its bright 
sunlight for the last time, and—to die. 

He paused a moment beneath the arch, 
and looked back. Zurelli, his beautiful, 
his betrothed, had just been borne, fainting, 
from his presence. He bowed his head, 
and walked silently, but steadily, onward. 
The English officers were all assembled ; 
there were a garish show of plumes, and 
gold and gay military trappings. ‘They en- 
tered the parade ground—the prisoner 
kuelt down—the bandage was bound over 
his eyes, and Col. T**y advanced. “ Make 
ready!” said he to the file of men planted 
for the purpose of destruction, and the 
muskets clicked fearfully in the ears of the 
mute multitude. “Present!”” The guns 
were brought parallel with the ground. 

Colonel T**y folded his arms, and drew 
himself up in his usual erect and soldier- 
like attitude. 

* Gerasimo,” said he at last; ** General 
L—— died last night, and in the name of 
my officers k pronounce your pardon.” 

Poor Gerasimo sank senseless to the 
earth. In this state he was borne to the 
government house and laid upon a couch. 

degrees he recovered ; raising himself 
from his reclining position, he looked wild- 
ly around, and beheld Zurelli, his own Zu- 
relli, bending over him. Her warm breath 
was on his cold brow; her sparkling tears 
shene like gems on his stiff fingers; and 
her mother and her friend, Ruvina, their 
faces beaming with smiles of happiness and 

stood at the foot of the couch. 
days 


ree Gerasimo obtain- 


and her relatives ranged in various groups 
jaround. The ceremony of her toilette 
j had not yet been completed. Her nurse 
| was engaged in adding sequin after sequin, 
|and flower after flower to her enormous 
| head dress, and perfecting into more en- 
| tire ugliness the hideous dtanseintthe of 
jher countenance. The contrast was char- 
jacteristic. The nurse, now beyond all 
| reach of the vanities of the world, at least 
| for herself, seemed still to live anew in the 
| vanity of her pupil. She was corpulent, 
‘and comfortable ; her eye brightened at 
|every touch of her picture, and she drew 
back on her knees, from time to time, 
| with a self-applauding hem, claiming the 
| approbation of the circle as her creation 
levery instant rose into some newer absur- 
|dity before her. Such was the nurse—the 
| Juliet was, if possible, still more ludicrous. 
She was about eighteen, of a prepossessing 
| physiognomy, without any strict claims to 
| beauty, but strikingly Greek, and what is 
worse, Athenian. Her eyes were round, 
deep and dark, but they had further been 
enlarged and mellowed by artificial as- 
sistance. The blackening of the eyebrows 
and eyelashes threw a melting and volup- 
tuous melancholy into their iota, but at 
the same time seemed to stifle all the more 
refined shades and gradations, and to 
give that frigidness and pious stare to 
their look which is so easily recognizable 
inthe Greek madamas. Her real colour 
was not discoverable, under the heavy 
hand, and liberal painting of her dame 
d’atours. 

White and red concealed every gleam of 
uature and truth from the enquirer. Her 
head dress was an immense pile, built up 
stage upon stage, and glaringly festooned 
with coins of various descriptions, flowers, 
gold paper, &c. A cousin near pointed 
with admiration to the edifice. It wasa 
flattering proof of the importance of the 
family ; for it is thus in general that is ex- 
hibited the amount total of their dowry. 
This, however, by no means prevented 
another portion of the ceremonial. ‘The 
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moment the attiring had been complet 
a plate was handed round for po wate ng 









tions to the guests; the contributions were 
very considerable, and the cntire, when 
the circle had been gone through, was 
transferable to the bride, and counted ovey 
with very leisurely simplicity on her knee, 

But the sun was setting, and it was full 
time for the procession to commence. The 
bride rose with extreme difficulty, and 
with a bridesmaid on each side to support 
the weiglit of her head-dress, under which 
she seemed literally bowing, proseeded 
to the head of the stone stair-case. This 
was the signal for the Epithalamium. It 
began in alternate stanzas, sung with abun- 
dance of strange-gesticulation, and in the 
strained and ngh-pitched nasal swing of 
the most horrible of all music, the Greek 
cantilene. On tottering down the steps, 
a young boy preceded her with a mirror, 
which he held constantly elevated for her 
inspection. She seemed to profit, howev- 
er, but very rarely by this rather too osten- 
tatious excitement and appeal to her 
vanity. Her deep dull eyelids hung lazily 
over her eyes, and every emotion seemed 
drowned in the physical endurance of her 
portentous head-dress. On leaving her 
habitation, nuts and flowers were flu 
upon her as she passed, with every ree | 
augury which ancient tradition, and the 
still picturesque phraseology of the lan- 
guage could supply. Torches were then 
lighted, and the procession (marshalled 
with as much attention as the narrowness 
of the streets and the exuberant exulta- 
tion of the performers would permit) fol- 
lowed slowly on, and, after numerous 
windings, at last reached the residence of 
her husband. 

On entering the court yard of “the fu- 
tur,” instead of the tumult and rush of 
mutual congratulation, which on such an 
occasion I had imagined would have bla- 
zed up from the susceptible temperament 
of the South, 1 was considerably surprised 
at beholding an apathy, to which even 
Germans and septuagenarian metaphysi- 
cians are strangers. ‘the court was rich- 
ly embowered with elms and plane trees : 
under the largest and most Jordly of the 
group was installed the immorato. He 
was not reading or listening to a sonnet on 
the perfections, the black and gold patch- 
es, the Juno eyes and eyebrows, the un- 
changeable complexion, the sublime head 
dress, and the tyrannical soul of his Dulci- 
nea, but in the more matter of fact exta- 
cies of his weekly shaving. Nor was this 
one of those graceful coups de theatre, re- 
hearsed at leisure, in order to be sudden. 
It was an integral part of the ceremony, 
and performed with the solemnity of a re- 
ligious duty. Every one seemed ee 
ed with the masterly precision of the bar- 
ber, and the dash and savoir faire, with 
which he hurried to its completion. When 
the head was shaved,and the whiskers 
had received their penultimate curl, and 
the biting torrents of soap and water 
had been quite washed out of the 
eyes of his victim, a contribution some- 
what on a scale similar to that at the 
bride’s residence was commenced, and 
the generosity of the visitors allowed an 
opportunity of displaying itself to the great- 
est advantage. 

All this was conducted with high eti- 
uette and dignity, nor could I i 
the glimmer of a smile during the entire 
preperation, I will not say on the lips of 
the bridegroom, (a thing not impossible in 
other couatries,) but on the less concerned 





hysiognomies of the most youthful of his 
vstendents, He was now dressed, and 
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sprinkled with rose-water, and in despite 
of a very yellow and saturnine counte- 
nance, and some traitorous wrinkles round 
his eyes and forehead, a personage whom 
any lady, not blind to her own happiness, 
was bound te receive with gratitude and 
astonishment, The bride, who on her 
entry had, in the spirit of Oriental humility, 
shrunk with her portion of the procession 
to a remote recess of the court, and with a 
long suffering and patience which should 
be held up as an example to all ladies in 
asimilar unhappy predicament in these 
countries, now began to perceive some 
symptoms of relenting in her future lord, 
and slowly left her seat and proceeded 
with her accompanying maidens to the en- 
trance of his residence, ‘This movement, 
however, appeared to produce very little 

{er impression than the former upon 
the inexorable muscles of her intended 
tyrant. He allowed her to pass him with. 
out an attempt at a salute, and it was not 
until the last ofher handmaids had crossed 
his threshold, that he seemed to awake to 
his share in the ceremonial. 

On entering the chamber with the rest 
of the company, I was much hurt and 
scandalized at seeing the lady sitting, 
against all practice and precedent in such 
cases, three inches lower than her hus- 
band, on a throne which had been erected 
for the joint use of both. This comes of 
total want of tournaments and chivalry ; 
and is, I am afraid, but too typical of their 
Catharine and Petruchio position to each 
other throughout life. 

After a short pause, in which the hus- 
band looked magnificent and not happy, 
and the wife neither the one nor the oth. 
er, and the attendants sympathised as little 
as possible with either, and seemed con- 
gratulating each other, as is usual, on the 
superior advantages of their single estate, 
the religious rite was about to be commen- | 
ced, and my curiosity was excited anew.— | 
But a glance from Logotheti soon intima- | 
ted that I was in this instance “de trop ;” | 
and perceiving the other visiters, after a) 
few desultory compliments and felicita- 
tinos, gradually dropping off, I followed 
my conductor, and in a minute or two was 
restored from the duskiness and grandeur 
of this dresry chamber to the tumultuous 
gaiety of the surrounding crowd, and the 
lightness and cheeriness of the open air. 











BURIAL IN THE COUNTRY. 
Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould’ring 
heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The kind forefather's of the village sleep. 
Gray. 


Spring had revisited the earth with sun- 
ny skies, and nature again appeared in her 
robe of roses, scattering flowers in the paths 
of human enjoyment. The tuneful birds 
had again visited the village,and were sing- 
ing their morning hymns in the lofty pop- 
lars. Every heart seemed to partake of the 
joy, when suddenly the voice of 

tation was heard in the village. The 

a MS See had arrived, and an aged 
r summoned to leave the happy circle. 

In populous cities such a circumstance ex- 
cites but. little commotion: the wheels of 
industry still roll on, and the breach is un- 
Perceived; but in the little community of a 
it is far otherwise. A gloom over- 
spreads every mind, and every bosom sym- 
pathises with the widowed heart and fa- 
therless children. I have stood by the 
death bed of the giddy and the gay; I have 





beheld the last convulsive struggle of the 
young and beautiful—but never have I 
seen any that can equal the parting of the 
fond parent. Human nature can bear no 
more: it is a scene, methinks, that would 
make an angel weep. There we behold 
woman’s love, hanging, in the last moment, 
over the lifeless body, like a fading flower, 
while her tender children weep at her side, 
over a father’s love and a mother’s woe.— 
Hard must be the heart of that child, that 
can look upon the fading, dying eye of a 
father, and not feel as it were the last dis- 
solving tie of nature. At that hour remem- 
brance will dwell upon and carry us back 
to the blissful days of childhood, when we 
prattled on his knee; and the heart sinks, 
and the eye gushes, when we cast our 
glance upon that dear father in all the ago- 
nies of death. But the picture is too 
painful. 

Slowly along the church-way path I saw 
them bear him to the lonely grave. Before 
went aged men, whose heads were begin- 
ning to blossom for the tomb, and behind, 
in sable weeds, were the mourners, ab- 
sorbed in grief, thinking of the breach that 
never can be filled. It seemed like a dream, 
as the slow and solemn sound of the bell 
fell coldly on my heart, and I wiped a tear 
from my cheek, as the thought came over 
my mind, that I too must soon be wrapped 
in the cold winding sheet of death, and car- 
ried along the same path, to be deposited 
in the desolate domain. My eye followed 
the melancholy procession until they en- 
tered the church, where the minister of 
God was to give the last history, and sing 
the final dirge over a lifeless father. Blessed 
minister, said I, with a sigh, may you stand 
at my bedside, when life is about to be ex- 
tinguished, and whisper peace to my de- 
parting soul. I love a minister of God; for 
there is a charm in his smile, and an inspi- 
ration in its soothing language, that me- 
thinks, is more of heaven than of earth. 

Isaw them bear the father to the brink of 
the awful grave. A fond mother’s weeping 
eye looked down into the gloomy vault, 
jand a pang of sorrow sunk deep into her 
\feeling heart. She wept for her bosom 
\friend and her fatherless children. They 
|were at her side, and she felt that they 
were withering like roses that bloom by 
the solitary tomb. There her sor looked 
down into the home of his father, and he 
burst into tears, when he thought that 
there his own best friend must crumble into 
jdust. He wept, like a fond child, when he 
reflected that the cold earth was his pillow, 
,and that the green grass, waving darkly to 
jthe night breeze, would sing his only lulla- 
by. Youth and beauty stood round the 
grave, and they sighed when they remem- 
bered that some of their fathers were be- 
neath their feet, or would, ere long, be 
borne to the lonely Many a tear drop 
stole from the blue eye of beauty, like the 
dew-drop from the violet, when she thought 
that ner lovely form must moulder into 
dust with her fathers; and the old men, ve- 
nerable with years, looked upon their 
children and sighed. And there stood many 
an orphan, and widow too, by the grave, 
and their hearts withered as they looked 
upon the mournful bier, and remembered 
the goodness of his heart. He was a friend 
to justice, and they venerated him. The 
widow’s tears have embalmed his memory, 
and his name is indelibly written on the 
heart of gratitude. Though the eschutch- 
eoned pomp of not mark the 
place where he reposes, and though no fu- 
neral fires shall burn around his shrine, ye 
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a monument of affection shall be erected 
to his remembrance, more durable than Pa- 
rian marble, and the pyre shall be lighted 
in the heart of gratitude and love. When 
the coffin slowly descended into the grave, 
and the earth was ready toclose in upon the 
fond father for ever, then were the gates of 
affection and feeling thrown open, and that 
sorrow which breaks the heart triumphed 
on the ruins of hope. The eye involunta- 
tily sought one more gaze, the sound 
of desolation should strike dolefully on the 
ear of aps The parting was lke that 
when the soul looks out from the body, 
and shudders at the gloom which must sur- 
round the tenement it leaves. The grave 
covers all human hopes. The sleep of 
death is the grand pause of nature, the 
great sabbath-day of the grave. Through 
the gates of the grave the rapid tide of life 
flows into the vast ocean of eiernity; and it 
rolis and rolls on, even to the throne of the 
great Jehovah. Life is a state of bondage, 
which confines the soul in the body, until 
death, like a kind philanthropist, unlocks 
the door, unbinds the chains, and sets the 
prisoner free. m é 

I saw them lower the slumbering father 
into the deep damp grave. The sound of 
the e>:th, as it fell upon the coffin, struck 
chilling upon the ear, and vibrated to the 
heart. It was a sound of all others in na- 
ture the most touching, the most tender. 
It was an awful charm, that broke in upon 
the heart in defiance of the fortitude of na- 
ture, and melted down the energies of the 
soul—yea, it rolled back again upon the 
mind the memory of years. O yes, it was 
the sound of desolation and death; but it 
struck not on the car of the fallen father. 
No, no, he sleeps in peace with his brothers 
and fathers. But it was a warning note to 
the living that raxr should follow. 


—> 
Written for the Port Folie. 
THE BROKEN HEART. 
BY MRS, HARRIET MUZZY. 

He loved, as man has ever loved, 

When bigh-souled honour guides him not: 

Lov’d when she smiled, nor saw unmoved 

Her tears—but soon their souree forgot 

Midst cares and scenes, which ever brought 

Oblivion to each better thought. 

He loved, if love it well may be, 

‘That taught her sweHing heart to feel 

By turns his wild idolatry-- ~ 

And cold neglect—the venom'd steel 

That bids life’s sanguine current flow, 

Gives not a surer, deadlier blow. 

He loved, if that may bear the name, 

Which reek'd not of her woe or weal, 

A wavering and unsteady flame, 

Such as those lon, hearts may feel 

Which, practised in deeeitful guile, 

Can love and torture, stab and smile! 

She, whom he loved was high of soul, 

Though soft of heart—her purer thought 

Soared, nobly free, beyond control, 

Till wily love his fetiers brought; 

And passion, feign’d with subtle art, 

Entwin'd the links around her beart. 

She loved, as woman ever loved, 

But nobler than those weaker souls 

Which, bound to earth, have never roved 

Beyond the sphere that sense controls:— 

She nobly loved, and sought to bind, 

His spirit in the chain of mind, 

Awhile the dear delusion lent 

To her pure thought its light and hue, 

She dream'd his soul with hers was bient, 

And as the cheating fancy grew, 

The chord was knit afound her heart, 

Which only life’s last sigh could part. 

The spell dissolv’d, the dreamer woke, 











Woke to a sense of lonely woe; 











I need not tell the pangs that broke 
That holy dream—‘twas hers to know 
All, all that woman’s heart can bear 
Calmly, amidst its deep despair. 

The proud high soul when fore’d to know 
The wrongs it has unconscious borne, 
Assumes no outward sign of woe; 

For scorn and pride forbid to mourn: 
‘The wound May bieed, but secretly, 

No human eye its source may see. 

She knew him now, beheld him shorn 
Of all those beams of brightest hue, 
Which in her love's first haleyon morn, 
Her fervid fancy round him threw. 

In vain the fond, wild word he spoke— 
The veil was rent, the eharm was broke. 
And with that charm dissolv’d the tie 
That bound her saffering spirit here : 
Death came 10 slow, so silently, 

That none his noiscless step might hear; 
And brief the pang that served to part 
‘The last link of that broken heart. 

He stood beside her quiet bier, 

That vain, capricious, selfish one: 

*Twas then he felt that she was dear: 
Something he prized, and miss’d, was gone. 
He gazed upon the form that slept 
Unconscious there—and wikily wept. 
*Twas selfish grief—for well he knew, 
(Now waking conscience told the tale,) 
‘That she, so fond, so kind, so true, 

Had seen each earthly blessing fail, 
And that the chain of earth long kept 
A suffering spirit—yet, he wept, 

He turned, and left the mournfel seene 
To seek oblivion, for the thought 

Now roused and keen; but sought in vain: 
No festal scene oblivion brought ! 
Memory would never once depart— 
Avenger of a broken heart! 


Ft 
THE MIRROR. 


Written for the Port Folio, 
THE BONNET. 
BY MRS, HARRIET MUZZY. 


Ir has been oftenremarked that great ef- 
ectsare frequently produced by small causes 
and observation and experience prove the 
assertion to be true. ‘The cause, however, 
of which we are about to speak, was far 
enough from being a small one ; and in- 
deed it may admit of a doubt, whether the 
cause was not of greater magnitude than 
the effect. However, we will leave our 
readers to judge for themselves, and tell 
our story just as it was told to us. 

At a private ball, wimg J the Christmas 
holidays, Frank Trevors danced with the 
beautiful Lucy Modely, and it was suffi- 
ciently evident to all the company, that 
his heart was irrecoverably gone. Lucy 
herself thought so ; and she was not a very 
vain girl—but it was quite impossible to 
misunderstand the many fine things he 
said to her, especially when he spoke of 
“having so agreeable a partner,”—and 
then sighed, and looked sentimental, and 
hinted something about “ such a partner 
for a mueh longer term than one evening.” 
We do not, perhaps, remember the exact 
words, but we can guess pretty nearly 
what they were, and their import is gene- 
rally much the same in all such cases, In- 
deed, the fashion of making love, at the 
present day is, as far as we can learn, 
much safer than formerly. In the days of 
our grandmothers, 2 lover found himself 
obliged to speak out, or “burst in igno- 
rance” of his fair one’s sentiments towards 
him. Now, a remote hint is thought suf- 
ficient for the lady’s penetration, and ihe 
gentleman, by this proceeding, runs no 
risk of committing: hi™self; prematurely if 








subject, and become entangled in a maze|/net upon the young lady’s head; his 
of reflections, more intricate than the fa-||thoughts, since he came to the city, had 
mous ‘labyrinth of Woodstock,’ and|/been so full of Lucy, that he had not noti- 
alas! without keeping fast’ hold of the||ced the prevailing fashion. A new ides 
thread of our subject, which might serve||struck him, and starting from his chair, he 
as a clue to guide us out again. However, || seized his companion by the arm, exclaim. 
Frank Trevors danced with Lucy Modlely,||ing, “does she, does Lucy, wear such a 
fell in love, hinted at his passion, waited on|| hat as that?” *‘ Yes, to be sure,” was the 
her home, dreamed of her all night, when||reply. Trevors waited for no more ; he 
he dreamed at all, and the next morning'|| flew from the house like a madman, ran to 
arose with a fixed determination to—call||Mr. Modely’s, rushed past the servant at 
and enquire after her health, if she ‘* got||the door, reached the parlour, and flying 
no cold;” &c. So he went, at the fashion-||up to Lucy, threw himself on one knee, 
able hour for morning calls; and saw Lucy |/exclaiming, half-breathless; “ Oh, pardon, 
looking divinely ; he looked over and over || pardon ! Lucy, Miss Modely !—it was not 
again, all that he had looked on the my fault—it was your bonnet!” 





































of digressing, and we wander from to goimmediately. Trevors saw the bon. 


ceding evening—received an invitation to|| Lucy forgave him when all was explain- 
take tea the following afternoon, and left 
the house more in love than when he en- 
tered. 

The next evening Frank was true to his 
appointed hour—but met with rather a for- 
mal reception from the elegant Lucy, 
which, contrasted with her affability the 
preceding day, and on the night of the 
ball, puzzled as well as afflicted him. By 
degrees, however, it wore off, and she be- 
came, as usual, all gaiety and sweetness. 
Frank was by this time seriously in love ; 
and as he was nota resident in the city, 
but only on a visit which must terminate 
in a few days, he resolved to know his 
fate from the lips of his enchantress previ- 
ous to his departure. He repeated his vis- 
its, and soon found an opportunity of ma- 
king known his passion to his fair enslaver 
who heard him with condescending sweet- 
ness, which encouraged him to hope that 
she was not insensible to his attachment. 
Judge then what must have been his as- 
tonishment when on calling to see her the 
next evening, she received him with the 
most mortifying coldness, and scarcely 
deigned to notice his polite inquiries after 
her health, As other company was pres- 
ent, our crest-fallen hero could not demand 
any explanation of this seeming enigma.— 
But after a night and a day spent in revol- 
ving the problem in his mind, he sallied 
forth, determined to try his fortune once 
more. He was told that Miss Modely was 
** not at home,” although he had seen her 
blue eyes thro’the window-blind,as he rang 
the bell at the door. ‘This was too much. 
Half frantic, he flew to his lodgings, wrote 
a letter to her, sent it by a trusty messen- 
ger, and waited “upon thorns” until his 
return, There was no answer to the let- 
ter—and now his agony was at its climax! 
He flew toa young lady with whom he 
knew Lucy was intimate ; he had seen her 
but twice, but he must make a confidant 
of some one, and in his dilemma he select- 
ed her. She received him politely,— 
listened to the story of his woes, laughed 
heartily, and then informed him, that Miss 
Modeiy had informed her in confidence, 
that ‘*she considered herself insulted by 
Mr. Trevors; for that although he had 
called often to see her, and been re- 
ceived with distinguished attention in her 
father’s house, and had even professed for 
herself a more than common regard, he 
had been guilty of the most insulting con- 
duct towards her, by passing her four) 
times, in the street, without lifting his hat, 


ed. He had met her, but happened to be 
on the other side of the bonnet, she thought 
he was looking at her, but he was only 
looking that way, he might have gazed on 
crimson vacancy—as that side of the bon. 
not hid her entirely from his view. 

threw away the bonnet, and never wore it 
again—until after she was married. 


=—_— 





VARIETY. 


Scoff not at the natural defects of 
which are! not in their power to ame 
It iscruelty to beat a cripple with his own 
crutches. Neither flout any for his profes. 
sion, if honest, though pocr and painful. 








Love is the shadow. of the morning, 
which decreases as the day advances.— 
Friendship is the shadow of the evening, 
which strengthens with the setting sun of 
life. 





Jere Snow, very early in the morning, 
was awakened by his companion, who 
said, ‘‘Come, Snow, day is breaking.— 
“Well,” said Snow, “ let it break,—it 
don’t owe me any thing.” 





A youth who has been dumb from his 
infancy, was unfortunately drowned at 
Lexey, yesterday week, whilst bath- 
ing; and most singular to say, when he 
was on the point of sinking, he spake for 
the first time in his life, by calling upon 
his brother to save him, who was a specta- 
tor of the heart-rending scene, 





An unmaitied woman, negligent of her 
person, has no occasion to look out for a 
husband—few gentlemen will select such 
ladies for their wives. 

A married woman, negligent of her per- 
son and careless of her c will soon 
weakea the respect of her husband, and 
become charmless ,in his sight. 





Executions.—New York has led the 
way in giving a tremendous moral effect to 
executions, by a provision that they shall 
take place cither within the prison, or an 
enclosed yard attached. 


A CHALLENGE. 

A little fop’ conceiving himself insulted 
by a gentleman, who had ventured to give 
him some wholesome advice, strutted up to 
him with an air of importance, and said, 
‘sir, you are no gentleman, here is my card 
—consider yourself challenged. Should! 
be from home when you honour me with 3 





jyoung lady to convey his message to her 





ever. But we haye fallen into a bad habit 


statement, Trevors could on q plead his in- 


nocence of the charge, and begged the|| call, I shall leave word with a friend to set- 


tle the preliminaries to your satisfaction.’ 
To which the other replied—sir, you are 
a fool—here is my card—consider your 


friend, and be his mediatrix. She con- 
sented, and ran up stairs for her 
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nose pulled! and should I not be at home 
when you call on me, you will find that f 
have left orders with my servant to kick 
yowinto the street. 
Avulgar man is captious and jealous, ea- 
ger and impetuous about trifles. He sus- 
ts himself to be slighted, thinks every 
thing that is said meant at him; if the com- 
pany happens to laugh, he is pursuaded 
they laugh at him—he grows angry and 
testy; says something very impertinent; 
and draws himself into a scrape; by shew- 
ing what he calls a proper spirit, and assert- 
ing himself. 


SKELETON OF THE WRECK. 


While Sir Michael, Moore was in the com- 
mand of the Amethyst frigate, and was 
cruizing in the Bay of Biscay, the wreck of 
a merchant ship drove past. Her deck was 
just above the water; her lower masts alone 
standing. Nota soul could be seen on 
board, but there was a cambouse on deck, 
which had the appearance of having been 
recently patched with old canvas and tar- 
pauling, as ifto afford shelter tosome of 
his crew. It blew at this time a strong gale: 
but Sir Michael listening to the dictates of 
humanity, ordered the ship to be put about 
and sent off a boat, with instructions to 
board the wreck, and ascertain whether 
there was any being still surviving, whom 
the help of his fellow men might save from 
the grasp of death. The boat rowed to- 
wards the drifting mast and while strug- 
gling with the dificulty of getting through a 
igh running sea, close —- the crew 
shouting all the time as loud as they could, 
an object like appearance in to a bundle of 
clothes, was observed to = Bead ow 
cambouse, a ntly against the ides 
of the mast. AWith the y of the ae meas 
they mai d to get hold of it, a aule 
wie the bent, when it proved to be the 
trunk of a man bent head and knees toge- 
ther,and so wasted as scarce to be felt 
within the ample clothes which had once 
fitted it in a state of life and strength. The 
boat’s crew hastened back to the Amethyst 
with this miserable remnant of mortality: 
and so small wasit in bulk, that a lad of 
fourteen years of age wasable with his own 
hands to lift it intothe ship. When placed 
on deck, it showed for the first time, to the 
astonishment of all, signs of returning life; 
it tried to move, the next moment, mutter- 


edin a hollow sepulchral tone, “their is) 


another man” 

The instant these words were heard, Sir 
Michael ordered the boat to shove off again 
for the wreck; and looking into the ca- 
bouse they found two other human bodies, 
wasted like the one they saved, to the very 
bones, but without the least spark of life re- 
maining. They were sitting in a shrunk 

ure, a hand of one resting on a tin pot, 
in which there was a gill of water, and a 
hand of the other reaching on the deck, as 
if to regain a bit of salt beef, of the size of 
a walnut, which had dropped from his 
nerveless grasp. Unfortunate men! they 
had lived on their scanty store, till they 
had not strength remaing to lift the last 
Morsel to their mouths! The boat’s crew 
having completed their last melancholy 
survey, returned on board where they 
found the attention of the ship’s company 
engrossed by their efforts to preserve the 
§enerous skeleton, who seemed to have 
just life enough to breath the remembrance 
that there ‘ was still man,” his 
companion in, suffering to be saved. 











Capt. S. committed him to the special 
charge of the surgeon who spared no means 
which humanity or skill could suggest to 
achieve the noble object of creating anew, 
as it were a fellow creature whom the un- 
paralleled famine had stripped of almost 
every living energy. For three weeks he 


| scarcely ever left the patient, giving him 


nouishment with his own band every five 


|or ten minutes; and at the end of three 


weeks more, the ** Skeleton of the wreck” 
was seen walking on deck of the Ame- 
thyst!—and to the surprise of all who re- 
collected that he had been lifted into the 
ship by a cabin boy, presented the stately 
figure of a man nearly six feet bigh.— 
Balt. E. 


m. 








Written for the Port Folio, 
MIDNIGHT WATCHING. 
It is the midnight hour, and I have come, 
Alone to watch beside thee, thou who wert 
The image of my soul’s idolatry. 
How calm and still thou liest! slumber weighs 
Upon thine eyes too deep, too heavily; 
And thy pale quiet brow is all too much 
Like parian sculptury;—upon thy lips 
A placid smile still lingers, as a token, 
Left by the spirit ere it took its flight, 
To tell the heart's serenity. Thy cheeks, 
O’er which the flush of life once stole, 
Like setting sunbeams on the driven snow, 
Mave lost their mantling dyes, and innocence 
Hath placed her emblem there. Wake,dreamer,wake: 
The voice of Rodner calls thee—him thou lov’dst 
His hand is prest to thine—thou wilt return 
His clasp: his kiss is on thee—thus—ha! cold— 
Cold as the grave, and I—am with the dead. 
The dead! what fearful meaning! hark, that sound; 
Is it the storm? the moaning of the wind? 
Nay, nay! a passing bell! at midnight tool 
How heavily tis tolling—and for whom? 
‘The corpse before me? ha! methinks it moves : 
By yonder glimmering lamp, it seemeth half 
Unshrouded; and the arm is not where it 
Was placed before: distraction !—yet, yet hold! 
Ye vagrant thoughts; why madden me, and drive 
Remembrance thus away? The lonely place— 
The hour—the dreary tolling bell, so near, 
Unmann'd me, that my eyes did doubt 
The act myself committed, when I drew 
But now the shroud away. Why stand we thus 
In dread of those we've loved? why fear to view 
The spirit’s home of clay, because deserted? 
Oh, thou pale object of my awe, my love, 
My fear, my adoration, slumber on, 
My arms I fold again—thus—thus— 
And o’er thy face the veil:—yet, stay— 
One last wild gaze—once on thy forehead fair; 
But, cold as marble, and thy lips voieeless 
As unwak’d echo—let me look—enough— 
Again the shroud is o'er thee—for that sight 
Is all too wild—too mad’ning for my brain, 
Fevered by midnight watching. 
HARP OF THE ISLE. 
West Point, N. % 











Tux Winxnxenacors.—The National In- 
telligencer has given a sketch of their last 
interview with the President, from which 
we extract the following: 

It was understood that, at the present 
meeting, a request would be made by the 
savage deputation for the release and resto- 
ration of their captive brethren, at Prairie 
du Chien, and it was a matter of interest to 
observe how that request should be prefer- 


red. When the old Chief whose speech 
| was giver in a former communication, had 


resumed his seat, the orator of the tribe was 
put forth in the midst. 

As he rose, he threw aside his blanket, 
and stood before the assembly from his 
waist up—in puris nalaralibus. His moc- 
casins, and dark cloth hose were somewhat 
fancifully trimmed. A strip of leather on 
either leg connecting the latter with the 


compact covering which encircled his 
loins; and this was confined about his mid- 
dle, by a slender thong running through 
several perforated and quaintly ornamented 
bones, which serve well the pu 

loops. Just above the elbow of his right 
arm, was tied a truss of long coarse hair, 
which once belonged to the flowing mane 
of some genereus steed, A part of this 
hung loose an half yard or more; and as he 
moved his hand in gesticulation, it was 
fiourished with whimsical effect. In the 
|athlectic form—the broad heaving chest— 
ithe bold and not undignified attitudes—the 
|| firm-set features—the keen penetrating 
eyes—the impasssoned action of this Son 
of the Forest, there was much that forcibly 
impressed and riveted attention. 

He commenced his address by saying, 
that, though not a chief by hereditary 
right, he enjoyed the privileges of one by 
virtue of his permanent office of public 
orator; a fact not a little interesting as 
marking the importance attached to the art 
of speaking in the estimation of such a bar- 
barous people. He then dilated in a strain 
of rude but manly compliment, well fitted 
to bespeak favor to the cause he was to 
advecate; but on the cause itself he disdain- 
ed to expend many words. His interces- 
sion on that point, was couched in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the harrangue: 

“Father, my heart is heavy. I 
me with a request. When I and your Red 
Children go from you, permits us to bear a 
paper from Pa hands, that shall erve Liew? 
-_ 7. oc | imprisoned at Prarie 

I know not how the form of this appeal 
struck the sensibilities of others; but to me, 


]| the simple metaphorical turn of the latter 


expression particularly, appeared exquisite~ 
ly touching and beautiful. The request 
was granted. 





SPEECH OF JOHN ADAMS 
ON THE 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Sink or swim, live or die, survive or pe- 
rish, I give my hand and my heart to this 
vote. It is true, indeed, that in the ay 4 
ning we aimed not at Independence, but 
there is a divinity which shapes our ends. 
The injustice of England has driven us to 
arms, and blinded to her ‘own interest, “or 
our she has obstinately persisted, un- 
til Independence is now within our 
we have but to reach forth to it, and it is 
ours. Why then should we defer the De- 
claration? Is any man so weak as now to 
hope for a reconciliation with E 
which shall leave either safety to the 
country, or its liberties, or safety to his own 
life, and his own honour’ Are not you, sir, 
who sit in that chair, is not he, our venera- 
ble colleague near vou, are you not both 
already the proscribed and predistined ob- 
jects of punishment and of yengeance? 
Cut off from all hope of Royal — 
what are you? What can you be while the 
power of England remains—but outlaws? 
If we postpone Independence; do we mean 
to carry on, or to give up the war? Do we 
mean to submit to the measures of Parlia- 
ment, Boston port bill, and all? Do we mean 
to consent that we ourselves shall be 
to powder, and our country and its rights 

n into the dust? I know we do not 
mean tosubmit. Do we intend to violate 
that most solemn obligation ever entered 
into by men—that plighting before God of 
our sacred honour to Washington, when 
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putting him forth to incur the dangers of | 
war, as well as the political hazards of the 
times; we promised to adhere to him, in) 
every extremity, with our fortunes and our | 
lives’ I know there is not a man here whe | 
would not rather see a general conflagra-| 
tion sweep over the land, or an earthquake | 
sink it, than one jot or tittle of that plight- | 
ed faith fall to the ground. For myself, | 
having twelve months ago, in this place, 
moved you, that George Washington be 
appointed Commander of the Forces, raised 
or to be raised for defence of American Li- 
berty, may my ‘* right hand forget its cun- | 
ning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth,” if I waver or —— in the 

1 gave him. The war then must 
arte, we aa fight it through—and if the 
war must go on, why put off longer the 


Declaration of Independence’? That mea- 
sure will strengthen us—it will give us cha- 
racter abroad—the Nations will then treat 
with us, which they never can do while we 
ledge ourselves subjects in arms 

i our sovereign. Nay, I maintain, 
that England herse 


will sooner treat for 
peace with us on the footing of Indepen- 
dence, than consent, by repealing her acts, 
to acknowledge that her whole conduct to- 
wards us has been a course of injustice and 
oppression.’ The former she would regard 
as the result of fortune, the latter she would 
feel as her own deep disgrace. Why then 
—why then, sir, do we not, as soo. as pos- 
sible, change this from a civil to a national 
war? And since we must fight it through, 
why not put ourselves in a state to enjoy 
all the benefits of victory, if we gain the 
victory? If we fail, it can be no worse for 
us, but we shall not fail. The cause will 
not fail. The cause will raise up armies, 
the cause will create navies. ‘The people, 
the people, if we are true to them, will 
ay | us, and will carry themselves glorious- 
ly through this struggle. I care not how 
fickle other people have been found, I know 
the people of these colonies, and I know 
that resistance to British aggressions is deep 
and settled in their hearts, and cannot be 
eradicated. Every colony, indeed, has ex- 
pressed its willingness to follow, if we but 
take the lead. Sir, the Declaration will in- 
‘spire the people with increased courage; 
instead of a long and bloody war for resto- 
ration of privileges, for redress of grievan- 
ces, for chartered immunities held under a 
British king, set before them the glorious 
object of entire Independence, and it will 
breathe into them anew the breath of life. 
Read this declaration at the head of the 
army—every sword will be drawn from its 
scabbard, and the solemn vow uttered to 
maintain it, or to perish on the bed of ho- 


nour: 

Publish it from the pulpit; religion will 
approve it, and the love of religious liberty 
will cling around it, resolved to stand) 
or fall with it. Send it to the public balls; ' 

roclaim it there—let them hear it who 

eard the first roar of the enemy’s cannon; 
let them see it who saw their brothers and 
their sous fall on the field of Bunker Hill, 
and@in the streets of Lexington and Con- 
cord, and the very walls will cry out in its 
support. Sir, I know the uncertainty of 
human affairs, but i see, I see clearly 
through this day’s business; you and I, in- 
deed may rue it, we may not live to the 
time when this Declaration shall be made 
good; we may die—die, colonists, die 
slaves—die, it may be, ignominiously, and 
on the scaffold. Be it so—be it so—if it 
be the pleasure of heaven that my country 


the victim shall be ready at the appointed 
|hour of sacrifice, come when that hour 
jmay. But while I do live, let me have a 
|country, or at least the hope ofa country, 
and that a free country. But whatever is our 
| fate, be assured this declaration wi!! stand; 
|it may cost treasure, and it may cost blood, 


|| but it will stand, and it will richly compen- 


lsate for both. ‘Through the thick gloom 
| of the present, I see the brightness of the 
|future, as the Sunin heaven. We shall 
make thisa glorious, an immortal day;-- 
when we are in our graves, our children 
| will honour it; they will celebrate it with 
| thanksgivings, with festivities, with bon- 
| fires and illuminations. On its annual re- 
turn, they will shed tears, copious, gush- 
ing tears; not of agony and distress, but 
of exultation, of gratitude and of joy. Sir, 
before God, I believe the hour is come;— 
my judgment approves this measure, and 
my whole heart is init. All that 1 have, 
and all that I am, and all that I hope for 
in this life, lam now ready here to stake 
upon it; and I leave off asI began, that 
live or die, survive or perish, 1 am for the 
declaration; it is my living sentiment; and 
by the blessing of God, it shall be my dying 
sentiment—Independence now, and inde- 
pendence forever !! 





HOR, PLUVIOSZ. 


Shakspeare considered his originality as 
indicating the sterility of his mind, if 1 right- 
ly understand this querulous sonnet of his. 


““ Why is my verse so barren of new pride,-- 

So far from variation or quick change ? 

Why, with the time do I not glance aside 

Yo new found methods, and to compounds strange? 
Why write I still all one, even the same, 

And keep invention in a noted weed, 

That every word doth almost tell my name, 
Showing their birth, and where they did proceed?” 


His plays could have no better prolego- 
menon than these lines. 

Milton “ soars in the high region of his 
fancies, with his garland and singing robes 
about him,” even “sitting below in the 
cool element of prose :” and it is lament- 
able that it should be supposed that he 
wrote nothing worth reading besides Par- 
adise Lost. Who believes that in his prose 
writings such sentences as this abound : 
** Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation, rousing herself like a 
strong man after sleep, and shaking her 
invincible locks: Methinks I see her as 
aneagle mewing her mighty youth and 
and kindling her undazzled eyes at the 
full midday beam; purging ‘and unscaling 
her long abused sight at the very foun- 
tain of heavenly radiance,” &c. 

In his “Reason of Church Government 
against Prelacy,” will be found his pro- 
mise of an immortal poem, which sprung, 
he says, from ‘tan inward prompting,” and 
strong propensity of nature” to leave some- 
thing “to aftertimes, as they should not 
willingly let it die.” He there speaks of 
his first incitement to a work, the inspira- 
tion of which was darkly shadowed to his 
mind—he could not tell whether epic, or 
dramatic, or pastoral, or lyric, but the in- 
tention had “lived within me ever since 1} 
could conceive myself any thing worth to 
my country.” “Neither do I think it shame 
to covenant with any knowing reader, that 
for some few years yet Imay go on trust 
with him toward the payment of what 1 
am now indebted, as being a work not to 





shall require the poor offering of my life, 





be raised from the heat of youth or the va- 


pours of wine; like that which flows 
waste from the pen of some vulgar amour. 
ist, or the trencher fury of a rhyming para. 
site, nor to be obtained by the invocation 
ofdame Memory and her siren daughters, 
but by devout prayer tothat Eternal Spi. 
rit, who can enrich with all utterance and 
knowledge, and sends out his Seraphim, 
with the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch 
and purify the lips of whom he pleases; to 
this must be added industrious and select 
reading; steady observation, insight into 
all seemly and generous arts and affairs: 
till which in some measure be compassed 
at mine own peril and cost, I refuse not 
to sustain this expectation from as many a 
are not loth tohazard so much credulity 
upon the best pledges that J can give them. 
Although it nothing content me to have 
disclosed thus much beforehand, but that 
I trust hereby to make it manifest with 
what small willingness I endure to interrupt 
the pursuit of no less hopes than these, and 
leave a calmand pleasing solitariness, fed 
with cheerful and confident thoughts, to 
embark in a troubled sea of noises and 
hoarse disputes, put from behold ng the 
bright countenance of truth in the quiet 
and still air of delightful studies,” &c. 

I have often wondered whether Shak. 
speare had an imagination of acting equal 
to the invention of his great characters, and 
whether he would not have been struck 
with astonishment at their personification 
by Garrick,Kemble,&c, But there are many 
passages which prove that he must have 
had a fine idea of correct and natural play- 
ing; I do not know that this has ever been 
noticed. Ophelia’s account of Hamlet’s 
wild behaviour to her ought to be realized 
before the audience: 


* My lord, as I was sewing in my closet, 
Lord Hamlet, with his doublet ail unbraced, 
No hat upon his head; his stockings fouled, 
Ungartered, and down-gyved to his ankle; 
Pale as bis shirt; his knees knocking each other; 
And with a look so piteous in purport, 

Asif he had been loosed out of hell, 

Teo speak of horrors,—he comes before me. 
He took me by the wrist, and held me hard; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm, 
And, with his other hand thus o'er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face, 

As he would draw it. Long stay’d he so; 

At last—a little shaking of mine arm, 

And thrice his hand thus moving up and down, 
He raised a sigh, so piteous and profound, 
As it did seem to shatter all his bulk, 

And end his being: That done, he lets me go: 
Aud with his head over his shoulder turned, 
He seemed to find his way without his eyes; 
For out of doors he went without their help, 
And, to the last, bended their light on me.” 


And the Surveyor’s narrative te Henry 
VIII. of a certain speech of the Duke of 
Buckingham, when he told the manner in 
which the words wefe uttered— 


“ After ‘the Duke his father,’ with ‘the knife,’"— 
He etretched him, and, with ene hand on his dagger, 
Another spread on his breast, mounting his eyes, 
He did discharge a horrible oath,” &c. 


So Norfolk’s recital to the King of Wol- 
sey’s words, in the third act (scene 2.) 


“Some strange commotion 
Is in his brain: he bites his lip, and starts, 
Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then lays his finger on his temple; straight 
Springs out into fast gait; then stops again, 
S‘rikes his breast hard; and, anon, he casts 
His eye against the moon.” 








~ ‘Passa of the same kind abound 
throughout his works, 
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, in thé Croup, or rattles.— 









AN Margaret, daughter of Professor H. Mills, of 
ara. fe the Auburn Theological Seminary, aged 
tion [four years, and ofa plethoric habit, was se- 
ers, wasly axtocked with the Croup on the first 
Spi- fe of last month, and the most efficient means 








ani | were immediately employed and adminis- 
him, ff tered for her relief, and their application 
uch ff was continued through the course of eight 
s; to |) or ten days,, with temporary remissions in 







lect f the symptoms of increasing inflammation, 
into Pe filling of the windpipe, aud sympathetic af- 
airs; Py fection of the lungs, but withont any per- 
ssed |) manent relief. 





Atthe end of the above period it was 
deemed altogether useless to attempt the 
farther administration of the usual remedies 
in that stage of the diSease, as the child, 
(with its pulse scarcely perceptible) in the 
opinion of all persons present, could live 
only a short time, from interrupted respi- 
ration, occasioned by the swelling, and for- 
mation of a preternatural membrane in the 
upper portion of the windpipe. . 

In this critical state, and as the only 
means of relief, the operation of Tracheoto- 
my or opening the windpipe directly above 
the breast-bone, was advised and performed 
by Dr. Joseph T. Pitney, of this village, in 


















hak. @& the presence of a number of medical gen- 
qual [B tlemen. After having cut with great cau- 
,and 0 more than one inch deep, through va- 
ruck fp "ous parts, the windpipe was exposed to 
ation View, and an incision made into it, through 







which there was an instantaneous gush of 





hast bloody-muco-purulent matter. 

play. & T° facilitate respiration, and the discharge 
been fe of nucus fromthe lungs and trachea, the 
slet’s opening wasthen enlarged by cutting out 





asmall portion of the windpipe, througu 
which she breathed, expectorated freely, 
and was completely relieved. 

Her pulse instantly rose, and became 
distinct and regular. A silver tube was then 
introduced, lest the sides of the wound 









its writation; and obstruction to the free 
discharge of the mucus, it was removed, 
and no necessity occurred for replacing 
It. 







From this time she began to improve 
= slowly, and continued to breathe freely 

through the artificial opening, eight days 
after the operation, 

From the diseased state of the windpipe, 
and its innumerable ramifications through 
the lungs. the little patient coughed very 
much, and during the first four days after 
the operation, epectorated through the 
opening daily, more than half a pint of muco- 
purulent matter, with shreds or pieces of 
— membrane streaked with 









After this period, the cough and expec- 
toration gradually lessened, and she impro- 
ved much faster than was anticipated. 

During the first four days after the oper- 
ition she was rational, and had a compar- 
atively requisite portion of strength, but 
Was perfectly speechless, as the air did not 
pass from the lungs through the fauces or 
throat, the upper portion of the windpipe 
laving entirely closed. She manifested her 

s by motions, 

On the fifth day it was discovered that a 
very little air passed through the mouth, 
and for the first time, with difficulty, she 
“as heard to whisper. 

On the eighth day from the opeaation, the 

and expectoration through the aper- 
‘ure, having very much abated, it was ascer- 
tiaed by iment that she could breath 
¥ith tolerable ease through her mouth; the 
















day from the operation it was healed, and 
he walked about the floor and spoke, and 
continues to speak with an audible voice. 
On examining various Med. Journals and 
Systematic Works published in the United 
States, we can find but two cases reported 
of Tracheotomy having been performed for 
the croup or the rattles,in the U. States, 
and in those cases the operation was per- 
formed by Ur. Physic of Philadelphia, but 
both patients died.— Auburn F. Press. 
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The litile blue Wedding Ring.—It was on 
a delightful evening of the last day of 
April (1 shall never forget it) that 1 tender- 
ed Cora the choice of two rings, as the 
first pledge of a long cherished affection. 
The one was a diamond, surmounted with 
pearls—the other a ruby, studded with 
torquois. While she was comparing the 
jewels for a choice, a brilliancy beamed 
from her expressive blue eye, that mark- 
cd the lustre of the objects she contem- 
plated; and then she cast them on me 
with a bewitching smile of gratitade for my 
little offering, and bade me chooge for her. 
“No, my Cora,” Lreplied,. “ thou. shalt 
choose—either binds my heart ee for- 
ever.” She chose the ruby withthe tor- 
quois—it was less valuable in) priée. 1 
asked her why she preferredsit?  “ Ya- 
zin,” said she, “I now stand before thee 
as the plighted mistress of thy heart, aud 
the pledged wife of thy bosom. ‘This 





might collapse; but from apprehensions of) 








gem, from its color, is emblemetie of fer- 
|vency and zeal—if shall ever remind me 
jof my Yazin, who shall be the centre and 
Sin of my affection, and whose leye for 
|me shall be as unchangeable as the lurid 
bue of this brilliant of nature. Thou, Ya- 
zin, shalt be the jewell of my heart as this 
isofmy hand. The turquois which sur- 
rounds it, shall represent by its unchange- 
able azure the constancy and unstained 
fidelity and affection with which thy Cora 
will attend and surround her dear Yazin- 
through the destinies of life, the Sun of her 
love.” 

While Cora thus addressed me, she hung 
with her left arm on my neck, breathing 
he? very accents into my soul. I was 
gently pressing the Ring on her finger—it 
was “the little blue wedding ring. Years 
have passed away, yet does Cora still wear 
it for ber. YAZIN. 

NV. Y. Advocate. 


Hotrar Tares, a Juvenile Forget-me- 
Not, for ali Seasons. New York: W. B. 
Gilley. 1829. 

This is a very pretty little volume, con- 
| sisting of selections from the most popular 
transatlantic Annuals. The first and long- 
est piece is entitled ** Garry Owen, or the 
Snow Woman,” which needs no other re- 
commendation than the name of the au- 
thoress—Miss Erceworrs. The next isa 
very fanciful and pleasing sketch, by Miss 
Doczery, entitled “the American: Prim- 
rose.” The ‘*Tragical History of Major 
Brown,” by Mr. Anonymous, is conceived 
and executed in the spirit of John Gilpin; 
the adventures of the latter, however, be- 
|ing on earth, are not to be compared with 
those of the former in air. We have not 
time to notice the contents of the volume 
minutely; amongst the names of the writers 
from whom its selections are made, we per- 
ceive those of Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hofland, 








Vound was therefore closed, and the 16th 

















rig A. Watts. it is hardly possible to 


Allan Cunningham, Mrs. Hemans, and Ala- | 


gather any thing dull or trashy from such 
writers. 
The mechanical execution of Annuals 
comes in for its portion of criticism, there- 
|fore we must add that ‘* Holiday tales” is 
|** neat and gaudy” in its dress. It would 
form an appropriate present from the risen 
to the rising generation—~Courier. 





The following remarks are from the 
London Weekly Review. ‘The despised 
jand neglected Jew remains a living monu- 
| ment of the unerring fulfilment of scrip- 
| ture prophecy. 
|| Time passes, but the Jew stand still.— 
|| The desert of Arabia was only a type of 
|| the present populous and cultivated world, 
\\through which he now journeys to the 
|| promised land. His ancient faith stil 
|guides him through the wilderness of 
men, and the shadow of his prophet-chief 
| stalks before him, like a pillar of cloud, 
along the earth. ‘The arms of his warfare 
jindeed are different, because the passen- 
gers he encounters om his route are so.— 
|He no longer falls in with a quiet and se- 
‘cure people, upon whom he may fall with 
the edge of the sword, and sweep them, 
\from the tottering grandsire to the cradled 
|infant, from the face of the earth, his bow 
land his spear are,broken; his shield is 
|beaten to the dust--the voice of cursing 
'has gone forth against him, and he is scat- 
| tered abroad upon the world. 

He cannot breast the terrent which 
would overwhelm him—and he therefore 
|goes round about. The fatal yp 
| which broke his nation in pieces has been 
fulfilled. Wherever the cross was planted, 
lit became, in his infidel imagination, an 
| Upas tree, and wo to the Jew who linger- 
ed under its branches! 

The Jew has no part in the customs and 
jinstiutions of his fellow-men; What are the 
| governors of the world to him, who turns 
\his face every day to the East in expecta- 
\tion of the coming of his lawful prince? 
|The Jew wants no political emancipation 
,at the hands of any other than the Messi- 

ah; he makes no complaints: he may be des- 
pised, but he despises more bitterly in 
ireturn; he may suffer, but he knows well 
how to revenge. 

Covrtsuir.—it has been said that Court- 
‘ship is the happiest portion of our lives. 
This opinion is founded upon two ape 
tions: The first, that hope and patience 
never desert us, until our wishes are con- 
summated—the second, that we always an- 
ticipate more pleasure in the married life 
than it will afford us. These may often oc- 
cur: but the exceptions to them are so fre- 
quent that we do not think the position can 
be allowed the epithet of ‘‘a general rule.” 
It sometimes happens that Courtship is a 
|happier season than marriage 
affords; but it sometimes happens also that 
_after a courtship of doubts, anxieties and 
|fears, marriage crowns our happiness, and 
|renders our felicity even more we had 
| anticipated. 





| 
} 
| 








| . THE DANDIES. 
Bless me! what, two pondescripts together! 

| ‘The She— a pile of ribband, straw and feather, 

| Her back a pillion; all above, and on it 

| A church bell—cradle—tower—no, faith, a bonnet; 
| Ay, and an actual woman in it—able, 

| Rouse but her tongue, to make that tower a Babel, 
| Now for the He, the fellow nondeseript— 
Whence has that mockery of man been shipped? 
Has Revs or Parry brought him to console 

The Quidnuncs for the passage to the pole? 
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While on her iceberg howls some Greenland squaw 

Robbed of her pretty monster till nex? thaw?? 

No, Paris has the honour, ‘ ah que oui,’ 

Voila,—the air grace shrug, smell, of Paris! 

France gave to his step wip, his tongue its phrase, 

His head its peruke, and his waist its stays. 

The thing is contraband—let’s crush the trade; 

Ladies insist on it—all is best home made; 

All home made—from your shoe tie to your fan, 

Down to that necessary brute called Man! 

Now for the compound creature—first the wig, 

With every frizzle, struggling to look big: 

On the rough cheek the fresh dyed whisker spread, 

‘Whe thousandth way of dressing the calf’s head: 

‘The neckcloth neat—where starch and whalebone 
vie, 

‘To make the slave a walking pillory! 

War straps, ropes, steel, the aching ribs compress, 

To make the dandy beautifully less, 

Thus fools their final stake of folly cast, 

By instinct to straight waistcoats come at last! 

Miejudging Shak —this ped thine eye, 

For though the braine are out, the thing won't dic. 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7, 1828. 


| Roscoe, Mrs. Hofl 
|| Miss Porter, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Aiken, &e. 
|| necessary to cominent on the merit of the contents | 


mence with the new year, at which time those who 
are disposed to do themselves, as well as the editor, 
a favour, can subscribe. 








‘Through the politeness of some kind friends, to | 
whom we have been indebted for many similar fa- | 
vours, we have been obliged with the perusal of this 
beautiful annual, from the London press; and regret 
extremely that we must confine ourselves to a very 
limited notice of its mattcr and embellishments. 
The contributors rank among the first writers in 
England: in the list we notice William and Thomas | 
i, Mrs. H » Emily Taylor, | 
It is un-| 


| 
THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. | 
| 
; 








of a work, with such names announced; it is suffi- | 
cient to remark that the work abounds with life and 
interest, and displays a rich array of intellectual 
luxuries. As to the embellishment they are beyond 
any praise of ours, We ‘have never seen a work 
where the letter-press printing and we gee were 
so uniformly good. The 
and innocence, exhibited in the playful group of 
children in May morning sports, is indeed cheering 
and delightful—a scene of happiness personified. 
Zoe and Muriotti, and The Young Tyrolese, are ex- 
quisite; a more perfect and striking picture can 
searcely be conceived or expressed than the former | 








NOTICE. 

Subecribers who have not received the first and 
second numbers of the Port Folio, will be supplied 
on application. Arrangements will be made to have 
the paper delivered aj an earlier period than here- 
cofore. 





‘We were much gratified on finding among our 
wiail papers this week the first number of the Lite- 
rary Subaltern, published twice a week at Provi- 
dence, R. J., and edited by our able and indefatiga- 
ble friend Southworth. formerly editor of the Lite- 
rary Cadet, This modest “ Subaltern,” we are con- 
vinced,must speedily advance to the foremost “rank” 
af talent and industry merit promotion. 
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‘We cannot forbear calling the attention of our! 
Yeaders, especially those within the state, to this in- | 
It is devoted to ‘the preser-| 
vation of al kinds of useful information respecting | 
the state, fromtke most remote and early period of | 
its history to the present time. No event of any 
raement from its first settlement will be left unre- 
corded; and, when we refleet how full of interest 
were the days of our forefathers, in the tempestu- 
ous days of the revolution—the early adoption of 
the laws and constitution, and the many celebrated 
characters which have flourished in Philadelphia 
and in Pennsylvania, it needs no stretch of the ima- 
gimation to show the j and pl whieh 
the record of all would impart. No citizen who 
would know well his native state and city from the 
beginning, should be without such a work; more 
especially as the rate at which it is offered (five dol- 
lars per year) places it within the reach ef all who 
desire an authentic and correct register of valuable, 
and, we may add, indispensable,information. The | 
work abounds in anecdotes and tales of the olden | 
time, which, related in the expressive and quaint 
language of the period, impart to the paper a full | 
quota of interest, aside from the intrinsic worth of 
the records themselves, to the citizen and the po- 
iidecian. — It requires no ordinary attention and dis- 

to pile from such a mass of i eyed 
ing matter as the past history of the state fur- 
nishes, that which will be most useful, as well as) 
amusing. But in this respect there is, in the pre-| 
sent case, no fears to be apprehended. The editor, | 
Samuel Hazard, Esq, possesses a mind deeply im- 
bued with classic literature, and cultivated by se 
tended travel; united with a fondness for, and, we | 
may add,an uncommon tact in such pursuits, 
he arranges his weekly sheet, with a suqvitur in 
mede, if we may so express it, which need only be 
read to be reflected upon, and regarded with inte- 
rest aud delight. We make these remarks from a 
sense of justice, and as the occasion for so doing is 
very opportune; a new volume being about to cym- 
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—it is b ig with passion and tenderness; and 
the grace and simplicity of the latter is enchanting 
—an Arcadian scene of beauty and rural scenery. 
Who can turn from the peausal of such tokens, 
without new thoughts and freshened feelings? We 
believe the number is few. 





ITEMS. 


Vatuante Rextic.—The Albany Daily 
Advertiser states that after considerable 
search and inquiry, a picture of Columbus, 
copied from an original painting, in 1592, 
has been found in a dark corner of one of 
the rooms of the City Hall in New York. 
The circumstances connected with this 
picture are thus detailed: in the year 1774, 
Mrs. Farmar of New York, presented it to 
the province, through Lieut. Goy. Van 
Cortlandt, stating that it had been in pos- 
session of her ancestors for 150 years. It 
is now suspended in the Senate Chamber 
at Albany, and is presumed to be a correct 
likeness, as is also another portrait of the 
great navigator, found in a Spanish con- 
vent, and now in the Governor’s room at 
the City Hall, New York. It is said that 
Washington Irving, in his researches in 
Spain, could find no picture of Columbus, 
which could be depended on as a true re- 
presentation of the original. 

The Nantucket Inquirer states, that a 
comet has for several weeks been visible 
by the aid of ordinary glasses. It has 
hitherto presented the appearance of a 
nebulous spot or defined star. It is thought 
that it is the comet of 1818, or Encke’s 
comet, and that it will pass its perihelion 

on the 10th inst. i 


Mr. Augur, of New Haven, who has dis- 
tinguished himself by his native talentas a 
sculptor, is oceupied with a group in mar- 
ble, which is expected to surpass either of 
his former productions. 

The amount of auction duties paid in 
Philadelphia the last quarter was $40,472 67 || 

An carthquake was felt in Milledgeville, || 
Geo. on the morning of the 11th inst. It 
continued about five seconds, and was pre- 
ceded by a noise from the west resembling 
thunder. The doors and windows were 
shaken by the concussion so as to produce 
some rattling. 
A gentleman just returned from a tour 
tothe West, states, that the waters of Lakes 








Ontario and Erie, are at present nearly two 


feet higher, whilst Lake Superior is con. 
siderably lower than ever before known, 
jTt is supposed some new outlet has heen 
:formed from the latter, of that its old out. 
|lets have been in some way increased or 
enlarged, to occasion this extraordinary ci. 
cumstance. 





DRAMA. 

Miss Lane—This little prodigy, only 
eight years of age, is astonishing our play. 
going citizens at the Chesnut Street T “4 
tre. Two hundred men, including several 
volunteer companies, appear to-morrow 
night on the Chesnut Street boards ina fh 
new play entitled the Battle of New Or 
leans, written by a gentleman of Philadel 
phia. The 8th. will also be suitably cele. 
brated at the Walnut Street Theatre, where 
great exertions are made to secure public 
patronage. Arch Street is at present in 
statu quo, but is soon to be revived with in- 
creased splendour. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Welter,” shall appear. 

“ Dreams” possess so much spirit and imagination 
that we hope their length and some inaccuracies in 
the rhyme, will not prevent their appearance. 
‘They must undergo some slight correction; will the 
author submit them to our poetical pruning knife? 

We acknowledge the receipt of a note relative 
to an original moral tale, designed to inculcate a 
practical and salutary lesson, written, as we are in 
formed, by a young lady. Its great length, upwards 
of forty pages, we fear will exclude it from our eo 
lumns, unless it can be so divided as not to impair 
the interest of the story: of this we can only judge 
when the ipt is submi 
as promised, Our unk 
cept our thanks for the good opinion she has so 
politely manifested. 

“ Woman” possesses undoubted merit, though it 
is not so well suited to our columns as numerous 
other selections that may, at any time, be made. 


We regret that the ‘ New Years’ Anthem’ was 
not procured in time for this number. It shall ap 
pear next week. Our warmest acknowledgment 
are due its distinguished auther. 








MARRIAGES. 


——Whzy man, she is my own, 

And I as rich in having such a jewel 

As twenty seas; if all their sand were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 





Mr. Robert W. Ming to Miss Ruth Hunt.—In Brie 
tol, master Daniel Mason, aged 18, to Mrs, Naomi 
Smith, aged 45, more or less, after a senti 
courtship of just no time at all.—Mr,. William Kir 
sey, jr. to Miss Mary Gossline.—Mr. John H. Sim 
mons to Miss Maria Gaskill.—Mr. Joseph Battis 
Miss Harriet Louisa Strorg. 








DEATHS, 


Tell us, ye dead, 
What ’tis you are, and we must shortly be. 


Mrs. Abigal M‘Kinley—Elizabeth Cuthbert, aged 
80—Mrs. Martha Thorman, aged 59.—William B. 
Hnnt.—Alexander Caps. Charles Erwin.— William 
E. Stephens —At the Hermitage, near Nashville, Te® 
Mrs. Jackson, wife of the president elect, on th 
22d of December, 


Subscriptions will be received by either of 
the following 
AGENTS. 


Thomas Schieffelin, 53 Maiden-lane, N. 
York. Seneca Stewart, 159 Pearl st. N. Y- 
Thomas G. Perkins, Utica, N. ¥. George 
Brace, Rochester, N. ¥. Robert P. > 











